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town, or more than one if ihc town is large, 
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No. III. 


nee ne 


ON THE KILLING OF ANIMALS. 


pain is the greatest of all natural evils, and as it 
t too evident that animals of many descriptions are 
t to it in all its horrors, is it not the duty of a 

d nation to.mitigate, as far as possible, the dying 
ings of those animals which Providence has made 
ent to ourexistence? If they must die,—if in 


D be passed through by a solitary creature, now 
then, but by thousands,every day, should it not 
the hearts of those who are engaged in public 
tion to reduce these, sufferings to a momentary 
ion? 4 
» can think without horror of the slow progress 
nife through the neck of asheep, a part the most 
te and sensible of the whole frame ? The manner 
ling an ox is sthll.more shockiog. The thickness 
skuil makes'several strokes necessary before sen- 
is extinguidhed ; and itis a dreadful fact, that 
‘will sometimes-receive fifteen or sixteen blows 
ie he falls. This may not be general; but a sim- 
woke is seldom, if ever, found sufficient to stun 
imal. Pigs are killed by a dreadful laceration of 
Meick flesh on the throat and breast, before the 
parts are reached by the knife. 
these ate subjects. from which we recoil with 
and disgust ; and if. the bare mention of them is 
ible to our. feelings, and.a method of preventing 
ruel death may be <levised, can Englishmen be 
dif they are inattentive to the subject ? 
hile machines, a thousand times more complex in 
_plans,, and powertul in their execution, than 
id be necessary for the momentary killing of ani- 
are exhibited in our ingenious and highly culti- 
country, it surely cannot be difficult to contrive 
ft of guillotine, which may sever the head from 
ix, a sheep, or a pig at a single stroke. On many 
| of the Continent, in slaughtering these, sensation 
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high commendation of the severe execution of justice 
upon thieves; who, as he said, were them hanged so 
fast, that there were sometimes twenty on one gibbet ; 
and upon that, he said, he could not wonder enough 
how it came to pass, that since so few escaped, there 
were yet so many thieves left, who were still robbing 
in all places. Upon this, I took the boldness to speak 
freely before the Cardinal, and said, there was no rea- 
son to wonder at the matter, since this way of punish- 
ing thieves was neither just in itself, nor good to the 
public; for as the severity was too great, so the remedy 
was not effectual; simple theft not being so great a 
crime that it ought to cost aman his life, nor any pu- 
nishment, how severe soever, being able to restrain 
those from robbery who can find out no other way of 
livelihood. In this, said I, not only you in England, but 
a great part of the world, imitate some ill masters, that 
are readier to chastise their scholars than to teach them. 
There are dreadful punishments enacted against thieves; 
but it were much better to make sue good provisions, 
by which every man might be put in a method how to 
live, and so be preserved from the fatal necessity of 
stealing, and of dying for it.” 











Che Gleaner. 


—>-- 


“I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” gs WatTTon. 


LETTERS FROM THE ILLINOIS. 


(By Morris Birkbeck.) 


These letters contain much information, of a nature 
sufficiently to satisfy us that he has reason to rejoice 
in ‘his emigration. He says, 

‘“ [ am so well satisfied with the election we have 
made, that I have not for a moment felt a disposi- 
tion to recede; and much as I should lament that. 
our English friends should stop shert of us, some 
amends even for that would be made by the higher, 
order of settlers, whom similar motives bring con- 
stantly in our track. Society we shall not want I 
believe ; and with the fear of that waut every other 
fear has vanished. The comforts and luxuries of 
life we shall obtain with ease and in abundance; 





antly taken away by piercing the spine, by a pro- 
d pithing, which has been successfully intror 
into this country by Lord Somerville and others, 


Bublic staughter-house, at a little distance from 


A be a most beneficial institution ; as such a place 
sufferable nuisance in the neighbourhood of 
and every butcher, might have his appointed, 

for using it. } 

ES! 


PENITENTIARY PRISONS. 


ract of a letter, dated Philadelphia, May 20, ad- 
d to ‘I’. F. Forster, St. Helen’s Place, London :—= 
in the important subject of penitentiary prisons 
commonwealth, and the influence of our mild 
ments, I'rejoice in observing, that notwithstand- 
changing politics of parties, the increase of po- 

, and consequent augmentation of the number 

ty crimes, nd disposition is manifested in the pub- 
lind or measures to resort to the former sanguinary 
les. In fact, our meliorated police code has di- 
ed'the number of HiGH oF FENCES, and is ade- 
to the due correction of minor transgressors. 
storation of criminals to the path of rectitude 
ain object, and this is only to be accomplished 


pomp and state will follow but too quickly. 

“7 have not for a moment felt despondency. 
scarcely discouragement, in this happy country, this 
land of hop:! Life here is only too valuable, from 
the wonderful efficiency of every well-directed effort. 
Such is the field of delightful action lying befure me, 
that 1 am ready to regret the years wasted in the 
support of taxés and pauperisin, and to grieve that 
Iam growing old now that a really useful career 
seems just beginning. I am happier, much happier, 


iH) in my prospects: 1 feel that I am doing well for 


my family ; and the privations I anticipated seem: 


4] to vanish before us.” 


This is in the very spirit of contentment and joy, 
which must naturally arise out of the prospects he 
now has before him— a 

‘ Land being obtained so easily, T had a fancy to’ 
occupy here just as many acres as I did at Wan- 
borough ; and 1 have added 160 of timbered land to 
the 1440 I at first concluded to farm. 1 shall build 
and furnish as good a house as the one I left, with 
suitable outbuildings, garden, orchard, &c. make 
5,000 rods of fence, chiefly bank and ditch, provide 
implements, build a mill, support the expences of 
housekeeping and labour until we obtain returns, 
and pay the entire purchase money of the estate, 
fur Jess than half the capital employed on Waun- 
borough farm. At the end of fourteen years, instead 
of an expiring lease, I or my heirs will probably see 
an increase in the value of the land equal to fifteen 
or twenty times the original purchase. 

“In the interval my family will have lived hand- 





ating them with kindness. Having had some, 
ree with our gaols during the last eight yeara, 
mber of the * Philadelphia Society for allevi- 
he miseries of public Prisons,’ I am canvinced 
Mthe most. desirable object remaining for us to ac; 
, sh, is a revision of the penal code, adapting the 
ment as nearly as possible to the nature of the 

; and when the sentence of the law is pronounc- 
on a culprit, to render the reward of. his doings 
vaste. The power of pardon, now, vested in 
overnor, is an error of legislation that has led to 


abuses.” i 


SIR THOMAS MORE ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. i 
' 
p the subject of capital punishments has lately ex- 
Emuch attention, and is likely to excite much more, 
lowing remarks, by so distinguished a character 
Thomas. Mofe, may be interesting:— ' 


somely on the produce, and have plenty to spare, 
should any of them require a separate establishment 


on farms of their own. ' 
“Thus I see no obstruction to my realizing all 1 








England) there bappened to be at table one o 


Dne day when f was diniag with him, (the mf 


wished for on my taking leave’ of Old England. 
To me, whose circumstances were comparatively 
easy, the change is highly advantageous; but to 
labouring people, to mechanics, to peaple iu general 
who are in difficulties, this country affords so many 
sure roads to independence and comfort, that it is 
lamentable that any who have the ineans of making 
‘their escape, should be prevented by the misrepre- 
sentation of others, or their own timidity.” 


With regard to the soil, aud expense, of labour, 
and price of produce, important matters for the 
consideration of an emigrant, he tell us— , 

“ Our soil appears to be rich, a fine black mould, 
inclining to sand, from ove to three, pr four feet 
deep, lying on, sandstone or clayey loam; su easy 
of, tillage as to reduce the expense of cultivation 
below that of the land I have been accustomed. to 
in England, notwithstapdiog the high rates of hu- 
man labour. rpepeme f tillage; thé 

“The lead is, fertile. ensy of tillage; : 
wear of ploughshares is, almost nothing, pers 


nglish lawyers, who teok occasion to run out ing, require sharpening by. the, smith, but once a year ; 





and we shall have labourers in pleaty at a price not 
much exceediug that of England: putting horse 
labour and man’s labour together, they will be quite 
as cheap. Then we have no rent, tithe, or poor’s 
rate, and scarcely any taxes, perhaps one farthing 
au acre. 

“ Our main object will be live stock, cattle, aud 
hogs, for which there is a sure market at a good 
profit. Two-pence a pound you will think too low 
a price to include a profit; ‘but remember, we are 
not called upon, after receiving our money for pro- 
diice, to refund a portion ~ it for rent, , another 
portion for tithe, a third for poor's rates, and a 
fourth for taxes; which latter are here so light as 
scarcely to be brought into the nicest calculation.” 

It is satisfactory for those who have not a know- 
ledge of agriculture, and seek to know the most 
profitable manner of employing, capital, to learn 
that—“ The power of capital here is great almost 
beyond calculation: the difficulty seems to be in the 
choice of objects, out of the various ways of duub- 
ling and redoubling it, which present themsclves to 
the enterprising.” 


With regard to society, which people in this 
country suppose cannot possibly be enjoyed in thie 
seclusion of American woods, he remarks— 

“ As.to society, comparisons are odious; but, in 
good faith, I think you would have nothing to regret 
in exchanging such a circle as [ fancy yours to be, 
for any circle that would surround you in the ioha- 
bited parts of these wild woods. 

“There are some truly estimable people here, of 
gentle manners, warm hearts, and cultivated under- 
standings, to whom we are growing much attached. 
The decision of character which prevails among the 
new settlers renders their society very interesting, 
and there is a spirit of fearless enterprize which 





wmily, hardly an individual, whose adventures would 
not highly amuse and astonish the groups assembled 
round the firesides of our old country at this story- 





telling season.” 


THE GERMAN SOMNAMBULIST AND MISS 
M‘AVOY. 
—-— 


A correspondent, it Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magae| 
zine, notices, under this title, a curious case of Somnam- 
‘bulism, which, he says, in many of its features, his 
** a striking resemblance’’ to that of. Miss M‘Ayoy. We 
notice a few of the principal points, for the amusement 
of our readers. The name of the patient was Matheus 
Schurr, about thirteen years of age: the doctor’s name 
was Tritschler, and he declares, that before he became 

uainted with this case, *‘ he had not the smallest 
belief in the higher powers of animal magnetism.” ‘The 
boy was found, by the doctor, in constant convulsions : 
while Dr. T. was admonishing him to be more quiet, 
he, by meré accident, stroked his face once or twice ; 
upon which, the wildness of his looks vanished, and he 
became calm and composed. This excited Dr. T. to 
—— in the magnetizing. It seems, that when the 
doctor spoke, the boy supposed it, was his mother speak- 
ing ; and, on some one coming into the.room, to deliver 
@ message to the doctor, requesting his professional at. 
tendance, the boy insisted that he was not there, but at 
Cannstadt. When Dr. T. rose from his seat, to leave 
the room, he had scarcely moved eight steps towards the 
door, when the boy cried out, sorrowfully, ** What drags 
my feet so dréadfully,—what pulls me out so?” He 
raised himself in his bed, with his face turned to the 
direction in which Dr. T. meant to go.—On the doctor 
returning, the  pasions sank softly down on, his bed, and 
chearfi ily exclaimed, **, Now. it is right once more; 
now it is there again.” Dr. I’. could not get him to say 
,what it was. ‘The doctor was, however, obliged to 80% 
and the boy became very uneasy till his return, which 
he foretold, when he was forty-tive or fifty steps from 
the house. ‘ 

From the phenomena of this crisis, Dr. 'T’. deduced 


t 


h 


r 


the following important conclusions :—= 

** Ist, During the crisis,” says he, ** when I was near 
the patient, I steod in so intimate a connexion with him, 
that my individuality was entirely lost, exactly as in all 


former instances. fraoedinaty Case of a patient lat 


“ 2d, By distance, I recovered, in a certain degree, 
my individuality, but the distance and separation was as 
nese to the patient, as if it had been a separation from 

umself, ** ’ 


** 3d, The connexion between me and my patient was 
hot*remioved by a considerable distance,- because even 
then there remained a sensation with the boy, which 
could not be explained by any perception whatever ;. at 
least, not by the operation of any of our,five common 
senses. 

..“* How much these appearances speak in favour of 
the existence of an imperceptible agent, acting by wears 
of maghetical influence, thust be allowed, because, with. 
out the adoption of' this opinion, thesc' appearances can in 
no way be eee ae? os M34 

The doctor got the boy’s uncle, Beutenmuller, to 
magnétize him; the consequence of which was, that the 
patient was sensible of the presence pf every one, ex- 
cepting his uncle, of whose presence it was found impos- 
sible to convince him. Indeed, the individuality of 
Beutenmuller and the boy seemed quite perfect. ‘The 
boy was thirsty, but immediately became satisfied on 
Beutenmuller’s drinking two glasses of wine. Beu- 
tenmuller had lived long in France, and spoke the lan- 

fluently : during the crisis, the boy spoke nothing 

ut French, and desired every one else ta the same, 

as ye — a oe German. He spoke very 

rench; alt » before, mi izing, his 
French was very bad.» * care 

_Jt may be remarked, that all objects held very near 
his eyes (which were generally quite shut during the 
Cyisis) were not by hin, | they were 


o1) 


u 
da 














placed in the bri 
jata distance, alt 
not be concealed from him. |‘ 
affected in the same manner. 


credit to the experiments 
with .a view to prove that 


of Se nese: yet it appeared to him, 
questionable phenomena, in his present patient, made it 
pro i 


stomach, and asked him what card it 
asked where the card was, 
pressed it 

stomach, 
replied immediately, ** Oh yes 
because it was so dark in the 
tolerably lighted by two eandles.) After a pause of a 
few seconds, he said, ( 
softly) ** It is a four card.” 


After 
wished to get 
and repeated again, half sighing, ** It isso dark—.” 


raises even the vicious above contempt. Not a fa-|} 4}, 


somewhat large. 
certain, although I cannot see 
which covers it, 
bowels. 


within me. 


tapering downwards, (then he 
direction to the place of the apex) and out of it go two 
large vessels, near one another, 
ru 


at mid-day, 
which hangs near me. 


but the bo 
twice, and then awoke. 


hour he had foretold. Every succcec 
health and strength; and at Christmas 
as strong and, well as he 
danced, and had nothing in the world to complain 


verting to the circumstances 0 
Miss i 

than’ that an interview 
Miss M‘Avoy and the sleeping Matheus 


fin 
fail, reciprocally, 


cury, Nov. 14 


red to the pit of the stomach, see Liverpo Meronry, § 


were exquisite. She could distinguish, by 
of the air, whether it was fine.or cloud s—Wwhether ghe 
was in an open place or a street, 
was open at the end,—also, 


a house, ‘she became go well. acquainte: 
ent parts, as to be able to warn others of any 
were exposed to, by the existence of a 
= = door. 
with the greatest dexterity; and co xec : 

sort of needlework: She oe Cxscute, avexy 
games at cards, which she 
mark, known to herself by the touch, 
to the sight of any other person. 


made her more interesting, 
ful, and affectionate, 
a sheet of paper, stretched on 
she had written, by feelin 
side of the paper. She cou 
side only ; some were printed, expressly 


Price Bhd. 


htest light. On the contrary, objects 
hough in the greatest darkness, could 
¢ ear seemed likewise 
Dr. 'T. confesses, that, at this time, he did not give 
made by Gmehn and others, 
N sense of sight, when ex~ 
ed in the eyes, was transplanted into the regions 
that many un- 
r to attempt some trials relative to this point. 
€, therefore, acard on the region of the boy's 
was. The bo 

he Se Be id aes se. Dr. id 
retty strongly, is fingers, on the boy’s 
and said, ** rae it is, don’t you see it ?”” tie 

3 I did not see it sooner, 

room.” (The room was 


the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
hen he was sure of the 
d he was perfectly right. 
— he w a deep breath, as if he 
ie better of an oppression in his breas 


umber, he spoke louder, 
he hada 


After,a little while, another card 


was placed on the 


same spot, and precisely the same thin 

The. boy counted Ihe wat... 1, Ee 
with his fingers on the 
triumphant tone, “ It is the ten of hearts.” Man 
other experiments were made with cards, which were 
conyeyed under the bed-clothes 
viously 7 every precaution being taken to 
prevent the possibility of any one in the room seei 
the cards, ah ; r iby eohvaats 
But, after these ex 
much fatigued, 
them. 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9 10, 
bed-cover, and cried out, in a 


3 the candles being pre~ 


€ boy's answers were invariably correct. 
ments, he generally appeared so 
hat Dr. T. was ufraid to continue 


The doctor now remembered some experiments of 


Petetin and others, and took hold of the thumbs of the 


tient, or laid his hand on his stomach, 


é and spoke tc 
im, when the boy immediately replied Tulane 


r 1 f 3 but, unless 
is were done, the patient continued silent. Dr. T. 


relates the following singular conversation, which took 
arm between him and his patient, while the doctor had 


old of his thumbs :— 

Dr. T. How are you? 
Patient. Quite well. 
Dr. T. Are you invariably quite well ? 

P. My lungs are sound, and my heart healthy, though 
My liver is sound ; that I know for 
At, owing to something 
My stomach is sound, and so are my 


Dr, T. How do yowknow these. things ? 
P. (In @ tone of surprise) I see them; I see then 


Dr. T. What appearance has the heart ? 
P. It is of a@ pale flesh red colour, almost round, but 
pointed in an oblique 


i through which the blood 
S 
Dr. T. When will you be quite healthy, if every 


hing er on so well with you inwardly ? 
P. At Christmas T shall be well, and at the new year 


I may return to school. 


Dr. J. When will your attacks of cramp cease. 
P. To-morrow : (after considering a litt ¢) to-morrow 
exactly at eleven o'clock, by my watch, 


d gladly have continued his uestions, 
laid himself on his side, turned once or 


Dr. T. would 


y ie had his last attack of cramp (from which 
cred greatly during his rojopee) exactly at the 
ing day brought 
he was, in truth, 
had ever been. He sung, 
of. 
4 Magazine, after ads 
Mr. Bradbury's visit to 
‘* Kew things are more desirable 
should be brought about between 
easonable to suppos¢, that a lady who an'sde with te 
» and 4 lad with the pit of his stomach,+ could not 
to see through each other,” 


Next da 
e had su 


The writer in the Kdinbur 


‘Avoy, * says, 


* See the letter of EF. Sinith to Dr. Renwick, Liverpool Mer- 
! pease 158, bottom of the second colume. 4 
lor another mavellous account of sensation being transfer- 
age Di—in the “ Miscellaneous Extracts,”"—describing t > eS 

ing under catai 











Ta tne rarrene 


PERFORMANCES OF A’ FEMALE, BLIND ALMOST 
FROM INFANCY. 


——— 


Diderot gives a very curious account of Mademoiselle 


Melanie de Salighac, a young lady, who had been blind 


Imost from her birth. 3 and smell, 


Ter feeling, hearing, 
fe impression 

and whether the street 
I Iso, whethe# she 'was'in a room 
r not, and of what size it was, itoring once gone over 
with the difler. 

er wed 
» Or ° ” 
She could thread the prt sd moodle, 
layed very Weil at man 
distdn gihehie by some little 
h, but imperceptible 
p She hag Jearnt, and 
nderstood very well, music, geography, gebinetry, and 
ancing. She was, indeed, extremely clever: what 
she was modest, mild, cheer. 
She wrote with # pin, by pricking 
4 frame,-——and read whut 
the pin-mark# on the other 
id read a book, } ng on one 
her, in this 














nne siece of 12 or 15 lines, if the rtumber of 
iors ie oot ae together with the letter which it 
began with, was given her, she could tell ever h rong 
however oddly composed. ** This fact,” says Ji i 
** was attested by every one of her family, by wre 
and twenty other persons, stil] alive.”” She pk the 
age of twenty-two. She was the daughter of M — 
de Blacy, a woman distinguished for the eminence < 
her moral qualities,” and moving in & respectable sp 
of life.—Scee Grimm's Memoirs. 





SINGULAR CONVICTION 


é—____- __ 


UPON CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
—_— 

In the year 1723, a young man who was 
serving his apprenticeship in London to a 
master sailmaker, got leave to visit his mo- 
ther, to spend the Christmas holidays. She 
lived a few miles beyond Deal, in ent. He 
walked the journey, and on his arrival at 
Deal, in the evening, being much fatigued, 
and also troubled with a bowel com ylaint, 
he applied to the landlady of a public- rps 
who was acquainted with his mother, for a 
night s lodging. Her house was full, and 
every bed occupied ; but she told him, that 
if he would sleep with her uncle, who had 
Jately come ashore, and was hoatswain of an 
Indiaman, he should be welcome. He was 
glad to accept the offer, and after spending 
the evening with his new comrade, they re- 
tired to rest. In the middle of the night he 
was attacked with his complaint, and waken- 
in his bedfellow, he asked him the way to 
the necessary. ‘I'he boatswain told him to 
go through the kitchen; but as he would 
tind it difficult to open the door into the 


yard, the latch being out of order, he desir- } 


ed him to take a knife out of his pocket, 
with which he could raise the latch. The 
young min did as he was directed, and after 
remaining near half an hour in the yard, he 
returned to his bed, but was much surprised 
to find his companion had risen and gone. 
Being impatient to visit his mother and 


friends, he also arose before day, and pursued 
his journey, and arrived at home at noon, 
‘The landlady, who had been told of his in- 


tention to depart early, was not surprised ; 
but not seeing her uncle in the morning, she 
went to call him. She was dreadfully 
gocked to find the bed stained with blood, 
ant every inquiry after her uncle was in 
vain. The alarm now became general, and 
on further examination marks of blood were 
traced from the bed-rvom into the street, 
and at intervals down to the edge of the 
pier head, Rumour was immediately busy, 
and suspicion fell of course on the young 
man who slept with him, that he committed 
the murder, and threw the body over the 
pier into the sea. A warrant was issued 
against him, and he was taken that evening 
at his mother's house. On his being exa- 
mined and searched, marks of bloo were 
discovered on his shirt and trowsers, and in 
his pocket were a knife and a remarkable 
silver coin, both of which the landlady swore 
positively were her uncles property, and 
that she saw them in his possession on the 
evening he retired to rest with the young 
man, On these strong circumstances the 
unfortunate youth was found guilty. He 
related all the above circumstances in his 
defence; but as he could not account for }} 
the murks of blood on his person, unless that 
he got them when he returned to the bed, 
nor could he account for the silver coin be- 
i ig in his possession, his story was not cre- 
cited. The certainty of the boatswain’'s dis- 
xppearance—the blood at the pier, traced 
from his bed-room, were too evident signs 
of his being murdered ; and even the judge 
was so convinced of his guilt, that he order 
ed the execution to take place in three days. 
At the fatal tree the youth declared his in- 
nocence, and meet it with such affect- 
ing asseverations, that many pitied him, 
t ough none doubted the justness of his ser:- 
tence. , 
The Jack Ketches of those days were not 
s) expert at their trade as modern ones, nor | 
were drops end platforms invented. The 
young man was very tall ; his feet sometimes 
touched the ground, and some of his friends 
who wend the gallows contrived to 
rive the body some support as It was sus- 
vended After belug cut down, those friends 
f we it speedily away in a coffin, and in the 
course ola few haurs animation was restor- 





THE K ALEADOSCOPE. 


story never was discevered. After a few 
years of service. during which his exem- 
plary conduct was the cause of his promo- 
tion through the lower grades, he was at last 
made a master’s mate, and his ship being 


more of the crew, were transferred to ano- 
ther man of war, which had just arrived 
short of hands from a different station. What 
were his feelings of astonishment, and then 
of delight and extacy, when almost the first 
person he saw on board his new ship was the 
identical boatswain for whose murder he 
had been tried, condemned, and a 
five years before. Nor was the surprise ." 
the old boatswain much less when he hear 
the story. An explanation of all the mys- 
terious circumstances then took place. It 
appeared the boatswain had been bled for a 
ain in the side by the barber, unknown to 
his niece, on the day of the young mans 
arrival at Deal; that when the young man 
wakened him, and retired to the yard, he 
found the bandage had come off his arm 
during the night, and that the blood was 
flowing afresh. Being alarmed, he rose to 
go to the barber, who lived across the street ; 
but a press gang laid hold of him just as he 
left the public house, They hurried him 
to the pier, where their boat was waiting: a 
few minutes brought them on board a fri- 
gate, then under way for the East Indies, 
and he omitted ever writing home to account 
for his sudden disappearance. Thus were 
the chief circumstances explained by the 
two friends, thus strangely met. © The silver 
coin being found in the possession of the 
young man, could only be explained by 
conjecture=that when the boatswain gave 
him the knife in the dark, it is probabie, as 
the coin was in the same pocket, it stuck 
between the blades of the knife, and in this 
manner became unconsciously the strongest 
sroof against him. 
: On thelr return to England, this wonder- 
ful explanation was told to the judge and 
jury who tried the cause, and it is probable 
they never after convicted a man on circum- 
stantial evidence. It also made a great noise 


in Kent at that time. 





ACCOUNT 
Of the Burial Vaults of St Michan's Church, Dubd- 
lin; with an attempt to explain the cause of thair 
power of counteracting Putrefaction, 
BY M. DONOVAN. 
(From the Anti-Unionist.) 





The high state of preservation in which some of 
the budies deposited ia the vaults of Michan's church 
have been found, is a subject which has often excit- 
‘ed interest aud surprise in those who have had the 
firmness and curiosity to visit those awful mansions 
of the dead, The emotions produced by a survey 
of such objects, conjoined with a pious reverence 
for departed worth, and a slight admixture of fove 
for the marvellous, have given origin to many popu- 
lar legends of sainty preserved in these vaults against 
the assaults of time. ; vid 

Prompted by a desire of investigating the cause 
of this preservative power, 1 determined upon mak- 


paid off in the West Indies, he, with a few | 





It proved'to be a mammoth. Its skin was perfect, 
and was covered with reddish hair, and black bris- 
tles. The flesh was in such preservation that for 
two years’ the arctic bears, the wolves, fuxes, und 
logs, fed on it. This monstrous animal -called the 
infmmoth, at least five or six times larger than an 
elephant, has.not lived within the chronicles of his. 
tory: its whole race is extinct; and it has been 
supposed by the celebrated Cuvier, apparently on 
good grounds, to have belonged to the Antediluvian 
world, 
The preservation of this animal, during so many 
agex, must therefore be attributed to the operation 
uf cold. Onthe other hand, if the animal matter, 
as soon as life is extinguished, be exposed to such a 
temperature as will evaporate the water without 
altering the disposition of the affinities vo as to pro- 
luce decompositiun, the septic tendency is also coua- 
teracted. From these facts, it appears that when 
the fluids of the animal are either withdrawn, or 
rendered inactive by having their fluidity destroyed, 
no new rr. ee of affinities results, and the 
jorganization of the animal remains. Thus it is wa- 
ter that gives energy to the putrefuctive ferment. 
The preservation of meat by the process of salt- 
ing, a process of which as yet uo theory has been 
siven, may be explained by attention to the forego 
ing circumstances. When a piece of muscular flesh 
is covered with salt, and left some time, it will be 
found that the salt dissolves, that the flesh is grown 
hard and dry, on account of the abstraction of its 
moisture, and that it now will remain unaltered fur 
a length of time. These changes, one would be iu- 
clined to attribute to the affinity of salt fur water, 
which being what gives energy to the putrefac- 
tive ferment, caunot, when withdrawn, make any 
alteration in the old affinities. However, a well- 
known fact opposes this view.---For the preservation 
of meat, it is not necessary that the salt should be 
applied in its dry state; it answers the purpose 
equally, if a saturated solution be employed. In 
this case the affinity of salt fur water is already sa- 
tisfied, and therefore the abstractiun of fluids from 
the fibre must be owing to some other cause. This 
cause is shewn by the following fact :---If the muscle 
f an animal be laid at full length, and covered with 
salt, the belly of the nsuscle expands, the terminal 
tendons approach nearer to each other, and the salt 
dissolves, In fact, the muscle is now shorter and 
thicker, the fibre is corrugated, and it is much more 
compact and dry than before. Thus the action of 
the salt is two-fuld : it exerts an affinity to the ani- 
mal juices, and it causes their exclusion, by dimi- 
uishing the dimensions of their cells; and to these 
combined causes are the phenomeha attributable. 
The same holds with regard to the vegetable fibre. 
When the blue cabbage plant is cut iu shreds, and 
sulted, the salt speedily dissolves, and the vegetable 
is greatly reduced in dimeusions.---Muriate of soda 
is not the only salt that produces these effects on 
flesh; there are other salts which possess the same 
qualities, as does even sugar in a small degree. In 
the same manucr, when certain acids or salts, ae ni- 
trate of potash or alum, are held in the mouth, the 
salivary glands pour out an immense. quantity of 
uid; and theve salts are knowo to have an antisep- 
tic power over dead animal matter. 
From the foregoing it appears, that water is what 
gives energy to the putrefactive ferment: that its 
abstraction is the chief means of preventing putre- 
faction, and of continuing the repose of the old affin- 
ities. This abstracting quality seems to be the cause 
of whatever antiseptic power the vaults of St. Mi- 
chan’s Church possess. The walls, atmosphere, and 
soil, are perfectly dry, so mueh so, that the Avor. 
is covered with dust, as dry as if exposed to a hot 
summer's sun. The stones of which the vaults are! 
built, are composed chiefly of carbonate of lime and 
argillaceous earth, a compound well calculated to’ 
detain moisture. The soil below the foundation is: 
argillaceous ; below this there is a bed of silicivus: 
sand, and still lower, is found a supply of water, but 
this never appears in the upperstrata, So that every, 
circumstance continues to form a dry atmosphere, 
and it will be found that all the appearances of the: 
bodies contained iu the vaults, tend to support the’ 





ing a descent into the vaults; and although there 
was no great probability of ascertaining this caase, 
I wished at least to satisfy myself as to the facts, 
Accordingly, being sufficiently provided with 
light, I one night obtained entrance, and examined 
with some atteutioan every thing that could lead tu 
an elucidation of the subject of inquiry, and never 
did I experience a more lively interest-than during 
the two hours that 1 remained in the vaults. Such 
of the hodies as had been newly deposited were of 
course shut up in their coffins, and could not be 
examined ; but in other cases, the coffins had partly 
or wholly mouldered away, and had left their inmates 
revealed at fall length in all the awful ty of 
death. , 

The first thing that struck me was, that notwith- 
standing the immense number of dead bodies, there 
was no cadaverous smell, but merely an earthy-one. | 
The prevalence of a certain-analogy-amongst the 
bodies, svon became apparent, an analogy of which 


melusion, that. the abstraction of moisture is one: 
of the chief causes of their preservation. ; 

All those pasts of the hody well supplied with 
fluids, seemed to be the first that fell with decay. 
The intestines and contained omentum involve ju 
their structure the greatest portion of water ;---they 
therefure are often in a state of putrefaction before 
the sepulture of the corpse. In the process of em- 
balming, the first step is to withdraw the bowels, as 
withuut that the contagion would spread through all 
the remaining parts. In noue of these subjects, ac- 
cordingly, were any traces, of intestine or umeatum, 
The liver, although a viscus of more durable fa 

bric than the intestines, was not to be found ; yet 
we must suppose that its destruction was of a later 
date. No traces, indeed, of any of the viscerg re- 
mained, but the brain. Iv one case the brain seem- 
ed perfect as to all its solid payts, but - by being de- 
prived of mvisture, was so reduced 9s to occupy, 
ngt.more than one-sixth of its furmer, volume.-~The 





I had some fure-knuwledge, and tu which the fullow- 
ing considerations had led. - 

mA ben a qaeutily of dead animal maiter is placed 
under ordinary circumstances of exposure, its ele- 
ments are cither acted on by the ais, or they re-act 
upou each other: in either case, the result is putre- 
faction. Butif the animal matter be continwed at a 
temperature below 32 8, the septic tendency is-coan- 
teracted, and it will long remain unaltered, Of this 
the most remarkable instance that I know is the ful- 
lowing :— m 

In 1799, a Toungoose, coasting along the sca- 
shore of the peninsula of Tumut, in Siberia, perceiv- 








1. and the innocent saved. When he was 
ete to move, his friends insisted on his) 
quitting the country, and never returning. | 
He accordingly travelled by night to Ports- | 
mouth, where he entered vp boaid a man of 
war, on tie point of ay) for a distant part | 


: { 
of the world; and as he changed his name, | 


and disguised his person, his melancholy “melted that the animal tumbled dows from thy ruck.” During the decomposition of the viserra, @ qua:tity 


\| of something, the nature of which he could not ascer- 


jed, im the midst of a rock of ice, an, immense mass |) 


tain: he therefore took no further notice. 
| Next year, happening to be at the same place, 


brajp, in all cascs, seemed to resist putrefaction to a 
great extent: and the case of the mauymuth, already 
referred to,. correspopds with this wbservation; for, 
after the extrication of the animal from. the ice, the 
brains-scem to have held out tbe longest. Indeed, 
wm the vaults, whercver the brain. was deficient, the 
destruction scemed to be awing ty the voracity of 









































































of azote must have becn gencrated ; and this, meet. 
ing with nascent hydrogen, which is always present!? 
in these cases, would form ammonia, a substance’ jy 
which greatly promotes the decompositioa of muscu. 
lar fibre, and which being coufined in the body, by 
causes that will appear hereafter, had a greater 
power of affecting this change. Such I believe te 
be the cause of the disappearance of muscle. 

I was also surprised to find, that in no case did 
any vestige of hair remain. Ina cemetery twel 
tniles from Dublin, made in a wet soil, the hair and 
bones are the only remains that mark the spot where 
the bodies had been deposited. : 2 

Fat was nearly as scarce as muscle: the onk® ae 
traces of it were found in the skiu, which, if presse | vaon 
between folds of paper, left an oily stain. baa’ 

The blood and juices, as might be supposed, wer 
totally destroyed as fluids. There appeared, how 
ever, traces of dry bluod on one of the cervical ver my 
tebr of a person why is reported to have been bes 
headed. Red ramifications also appeared over the! 
articulations of certain joints. ' Mi 

The animal remains, that appeared intermediay & 
between preservation and decay, were the capsuly 
ligaments. These were in some cases strong anj 
hard ; in others, so weak as tu permit the easy sep 
ration of the articulated juints. 

The next best preserved remaine were the car 
tillages. The: cartillaginous extremity of the noy 
was perfect in the face of a divine about twent® 
years buried. His ears were also perfect, but mud 
smaller than in the living subject. rer wl 
Certain membranes were also completely preserr 
ed. Iu the body of a nun, who died in 1783, at tho 
advanced age of 111, the pleura was perfect : it lind 
the cavity of the thorax, as it would in life; an gem 
what I believed to be the mediastinum, altlongh| “gay 
could not fully ascertain it, also remained. But tha. 
most remarkable instance of preserved membra_ 
occurred in the cellular structure in the leg of o 
of the subjects. This was a person of some coni! 
deration, who is said to have been executed for mummy 
der about 120 years ago. His death having takes 
place in the vigour of youth, the muscles-of the Tey 4 
were well covered with ccllulay substance. 14 
serous and oleagin: us fluids have disappeared ; ™ 
the convoluted membrane remains unaltered, in to "egg 
ture and colour greatly resembling a sponge. (, * 
the head of the same subject 1 saw a portion of 1 seein a, 
ricranium, aid it is*the only instance in whieh! | 
occurred. c 
The skin was in all cases muck better presern thal 
than any other part, except the bones; and in ».@ake 
it was not even broken, The cause of this appean & 
to be its early separation from the general stock ; 
fluids. Almost all the bodies seemed to have th am 
skin distended much beyond its natural size. Ti 
must have been owing to the interual formationes, 
an elastic fluid, most probably hydrogen ; which,! 7 
detaching the skin from its connexionx, cuts off © 
communications with those fluids in a state of (am 
composition. The skin was further preserved 
the antiseptic power of hydrogen ; fur it has 
found that animal matter remains a length of tget 
unaltered in this gas, a oie 

The distension of the-skin was so considerabk back, 
the case of the divine already alluded to, that he hal the 
a general and strongly marked apoplectic appeal 
ance. His face appeared swollen, his neck short, 
thick, aud his chest full; whereas those who ky 
this estimable character personally, twenty ye 
since, had represented Lim to me as a tall, thin a 
with a small face, long neck, of a very feeble cot 
tution, and being a strict Jesuit, of remarkably t gagiaeysi wer 
perate habits. peut the siz 

In general, I observed that the bodies of the (SgmmmM the 
were better preserved than those of the young, Same itoel 
infant child, buried four years since, was int ¥ back. 
short space totally destroyed, except the. bones,'¢ with : 
strong comparative illustration occurred in the tg ration 
of a woman who died in child-birth. The child gil acles v 
laid tn her arms when deposited in the vault, whi ly to do 
is 120 years ago. The mother is now as perfe’ game 
could be expected, but there is scarcely a vestig ral C1 
the child, This agrees with the general avai prthy tt 
for the bodies of the young are hetter supplied 1 ok. \, 
fluids than those of the old ;—heuce they decay, eck, ch 


’ istor 
There was one vault which appeared dawp, 2 ad's 
its situation gives additional probability to the hacle tr 
planatious above offered, being eutirely destitui™ }to that 
any animal remains but bones. is, and 
It is probable that the pecul!ar circumstand sad’ 
age, constitution and habits, may have soimet a few i 
ence in preserving or destroying animal matter mf may b 
death. To the babitual regularity, sobricty,§ nce one 
consequent good health of the different relif ibited ii 
persons, Priests, Jesuits, Nuns, &c. might be, 
haps, attributed the better preservation of 
bodies, if any better preservation had been 
vbserved. I could perceive no such disting 
But whether this explanation be true or au ; 
whether the facts be founded or imaginary, it "oeeg 
be difficult to banish from the minds of the sup Oo! 
tions the prevalent notion, that the remains of 
persons are impressed with peculiar marks (4 
M 
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The following account is copied from a law-bod 
shows what a difference has taken place in this the barty 
wtihin a period of four ar five centuries:— ° m. Of th 
From the 33d year of the reign of Edward 3d, Byeare 





maggots, which died as soon as their food was ex- 
hausted ; -such skulls ‘always eoutained abundant 
remains of these animals. 
to uo cave'did I find aay remains of ‘muscle.-2 |! 
This fact much surprised me ut first. Muscle has 

been known in other places to have remained’ ce 
turies without a tracé of putrefaction s but in these | 
cases its nature Was changed ; it was converted into |! 
a substance resembling spermaccti in its properties, 
avd was called by the French chemists ad‘pacere. 


' 


— 





| he observed that some of the ice bad thawed away ; 
‘and at the close of the last sammer, the thaw had | 


|| proceeded so far ns to disclose the, side of ap enor- 


|mous animal. At the end of five years from his || 
‘first observation, the surrounding ice had so ‘far 
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for tA a ate th i tla 


When thtis substance was formed, the soil was always 
particularly wet; so that this fact affords us the|! 











1248) and uniformly through the five suéceeding p -waere 

(A. D. 1413) the Sheritf ot J.ancashire returned k (form 
writs of summons to Pavliament— } omy and" 
‘« That there were. not any citics or boroughs himse) 
county of Lancaster, of which there were any citi and thu 
burgesses who weré accustomed or ought to come ® ed in th 
said Parliament ; neither could they, by reason ¢ in tbe la 
debility and poverty.” * Minn, 

An American journal says—** It is stated uf ated 

thority of the most intelligent navigators, that ian Religi 
of 20,000 square miles of ice have disappeared fi 43, which 








explanation of the difficulty in question; for if ja 
very wet soil be necessary for the preservation af! 
muscle,'a very dry one must favour. its destruction. { 


' both hemispheres has undergone, 1 


Grvenland seas within the last two years. . The 5 yeareo 

mation of such an immense body of ice to the # iD years 

Europe and America, may, in a great measure, the eigh 
me auded 
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cwly discovered Membrane in the Eye.—Dr. Jacob, 
pnstrator of anatomy in the University of 
discovered, and demonstrated 
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1818: 
Secrentilic Motices. 


in his ae on the 
es of the eye, this spring, a membrane coverin 
~ of thonstiog, in man and other ant 
Its extreme delicacy accounts: for it not having 
hitherto noticed. He arrived at the discovery by 
ying and examining 
nd other delicate parts. He argues from analogy 
cessity of such a membrane, as parts so different 
ure and functions as the reting and choroid coat 
otherwise be in contact, in contradiction to the pro- 





politan artist has succeeded, by means of ad- 
Pen oa in detaching three beautiful frescoes 
minichine, from the damp walls of the Palace 
», and affixing them to canvass, whereby they 
» no longer exposed to the same danger of destruc- 





Reser, vine times 
prance and superstition, woul ve consi- 
supernatural ahd ominous, fell on the 14th of last 
h, in Naples and Calabria.—M. Sementini has 
an account of this red rain, which the people 
blood and fire, as it impressed their imaginations. 
veather was very stormy, and much thunder and 
ing; the sky overcast with dismal redness. On 
ng the y matter held in solution by the rain- 
and which gave them this appearance, it was found 
a yellow colour, unctuous to the touch, and 2.07 
gravity. Its component parts were silex 38, 
ne 15.5, lime 11.5, chrome, iron 14.5, carbonic 
| loss 15.5, which was found to be a combustible 
nce, soluble in alcohol, leaving, on combustion, a 
0 of C 


Thompson makes it appear, that unmalted grain 
ins a nh oil, to which the flavour of the spirits 
from grain in this country is owing. . This oil does 
pear to be very volatile. Hence, it scems likely, 
anufacturers might succeed in obtaining their 
free from all admixture of oil, and. cons: quently 
any peculiar odour, if they were to cons.u:* their 
tion in vacuo. Some such method would probably 
Bve the flavour of spirits prodigiously, and render 
portation of foreign spirits unnecessary. 


teorology.—One of those 








have lately been made on the use of the vapour of 
‘pulmonary consumption, and, it is said, with very 
mable results. The following is the method recom- 
a. With each pound of tar (such as is used in 
dage of ships) mix half an ounce of cream of tar. 


jo combustion of any portion of the tar takes place, 
Merely an evaporation. The vapour may then be 
pil for several hours together. It +t first sometimes 
ms headache, but this seon goes off, and the good 
Pbecome in some days evident 





SURGERY. 


raordinary Opcration.—An encysted tumour was 
removed from the body ef Hannah Hicks, of 
leby, by Mr. Bissill, of Sleaford, the dimen- 
of which, before the operation, were as follows: 
: gth, on the surface, was one foot three inches ; its 
, one foot two inches; and its circumference at 
se, two feet six inches. The tumour was situated 
back, extending at the right breast, over the lower 
the shoulder blade, to the spine, and passing | 
by the side of it to the loins. It was ascertained, | 
sly to the operation, that some of the muscles of | 
k were connected with the tumour ; and it was! 
also, that part of ‘the pectoral part of the litissi- 
orsi, and some of the inferior muscles of the shoul- 
ide were firmly adhering to its upper surface, and, 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


i 





Upwards of fifty beautiful Roman urns have been ac- 
cidentally discovered, within the last few days, in a field 
belonging to the Marquis Cornwallis, near Eye, in Suf- 
folk. From the great length of time they have been 
deposited in the earth, the workmen experienced much 
difficulty in getting them out entire. 





Origin of Literary Journals.—On the 30th of May, 
in the year 1665, the first Literary Journal was pub- 
lished by Dennis de Sallo, ecclesiastical councellor in the 
Parliament of Paris, which was entitled Journal des 
Scavans,a work which met so favourable a reception, 
that it was not only soon imitated throughout Europe, 
but the author at the same time had the satisfaction of 
having his own journal translated into various languages. 
This was the origin of the present numerous journals, 
in which ; 

—— Th’ unlearn'd their wants may view ; 
The learn'd reflect on what they knew before ! 





‘About seven milcs east of Grantham, by the Bridge-end Turn- 
pike, on the side of a hill commanding a view of the coast, at 
Boston Haven, were lately discovered very considerable remains 
of ancient buildings, tesselated pavernents, and other indica. 
tions of a fixed military station of the Romans. Already various 
!apartments have been laid open, and a high treat to antiquarians, 
who are daily flocking tothe spot. Tesselated pavements belong- 
ing to three distinct apartments near the road have been un- 
covered ; and, as the work of slow and careful search pr 
similar ingenious and beautiful p. ts are beginning to make 
their ap nce at some distance, on the south-west side of the 
field. One of the apartments is a sudatory, (or sweating bath) 
the flues and —— oe ed very aie to un a 
that Sir Joseph Bankes, and other competent judges, agree in 
opinion, ee it is the Causennis of the Romans which has been 


discovered, 
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FORTY DAYS. 


meee 


The founders of our legal polity, when they have 
had occasicn to limit ashort interval of time for any 
particular purpose, have shewn a strong predilection 
for forty days ; fur example--- 

“ Anciently no man was suffered to abide in Eng- 
land above purty days, unless he were enrolled in 
some tithing or deceunary.”---Blackstone, c. 1, 114. 

“ Vidua maneat in capitali messuagio mariti sui 
per quadraginta dies post obitum mariti sui, infra 
quos dies assignetur ei dos sua.”---Mag. Chart.c. VIE. 

“ By privilege of Parliament, members of the 
House of Commons are protected from arrest for 
forty days after every prorogation, and forty days 
befure the next appointed meeting.”---Blackstone’s 
Com. 1, 165. 

The Acts for preventing the introduction of the 
plague, direct “ that persons coming from infected 
places must remain on ship-buard forty days before 
they be permitted to land.” 

Many more iustances might be produced ; but it 
is sufficient to observe, that this period is so well 
known in the law, as to have acquired a peculiar de- 
nomination, that of quarantine, a distinction which 
is not bestowed on any other portion of the year, 
except its usual calendary divisions. It may also be 
remarked, that the preference of the number forty 
is not confiued to matters of time only; forty shil- 
lings is the qualification of a freeholder at an elec- 
tion ; forty shillings the limited value fur causes in 
the County Court, the Court Baron, &c. But with 
regard to time, the frequent adoption of this precise 


interval, which constitutes vo aliquot part of the | 


year, nor is capable of an aliquot division into 
months or weeks, is somewhat extraordinary, We 
are uot, however, to conclude that our ancestors, 
in this instance, were actuated by mere caprice.--- 
Perhaps it may be no improbable supposition, that 
their preference arose from finding the period in 
question connected with some remarkable events in 





very remarkable, part of the fibres of the /atissi- | 
brsi were condensed into 2 sort of ligamentous band, | 
he size of a man’s finger, which passed directly | 
the body of the cyst. The tumour had also! 

fA itself full three inches underneath the shoulder | 
dhering there, and to the aponeurotic expansion | 
back, and through the whole inferior surface of 
with a firmness equal to a ligament, rendering | 
ration at once tedious, difficult, and terrible: but | 
acles were surmounted, and the patient is in a! 

y to do well. 





val Curiosity.—A singular and rare curiosity, | 
prthy the attention of the naturalist, has recently ' 
:Ked up at sea, and is now in the possession of 
bck, chemist, at Harwich. It is described in Be- | 
istory of Birds, vol. ii. page 309, in an extract ' 
erard’s Herbal, published in 1597, and is called 
nacle tree, or tree bearing geese. The shell is 
to that of a muscle, but me gap of five differ- 
ts, and attached to the wood by a neck, resem- 
e windpipe of a chick, four or five inches in 
and, notwithstanding the many hundreds which 
a few inches of the tree, the resemblance to part 
may be seen distinctly from each shell A few 
nce one of these wonderful curiosities of nature 
ibited in London, and attracted much attention. 
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Antiquities. 
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ORIGIN OF HERMITS. 





—_— 


eighth persecution raised by Decius, (A. D 
near that time) an incredible number of profes- 
re beaten, tormented, and made to suffer many 
f torture. . Some exiled themselves among bar- 
ks and mountains; others chose rather to be ex 

to the danger of wild beasts, than return to 
the barbarous treatment that would be inflicted 
m. Of these fugitives, Paul of Thebais, a youth 
en years of age, withdrew into the Egyptian 
" chore he found a large and couvenient cavern 
k (formerly a private mént-house, in the times 
ony and' Cleopatra) : he there took up his abode, 
himself to a strict religious and solitary course 
and thus became the Father of Hermits. He 
ed in this retirement cil! he was 113 years old, 
in tbe last period of his life, he was visited by 
us, who had spent the greater part of 90 years 
fe deserc places, and who performed the last af. 
-hin),.in commicting his dead body to the earth. 
slightly mentions, in his fifth section of the 
ian Religion, that Paul of Thebais lived till the 
43, which does not agree with his being more 
3 yearoof age, unless he commenced his seclu- 
n By later; and this differs widely from the 
¢ eighth persecution under Decius, which is 

pie alluded co when be went, : 





Sacred History ; and that it is so connected, will 
appear from the following coincidences :--- 

The diluvia! rain lasted for/y days. 

The three miraculous fasts of Muses, Elijah, and 
our Saviour lasted firty days. 

The Christian Lent continues forly days. 

These, it mast he confessed, are very striking, 
and perhaps no other arbitrary portion of the year 
has ever been sy highly distinguished. 

Those who are in the habit of reflecting upon the 
operations of the human miud, well know, that al- 
though, in a contest of motives, the will ever yields 
to the stronger, yet in matters of indifference, where 
the judgment is suspended in. equilihrio, the most 
remote allusiou is sufficient to turn the scale. 











Biographical Notices, 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


This ever-memorahle patriot was descended from 
the very ancient aud reputable family of that name, 
at Hampden, in Buckinghamshire ; but was born at 
London in the year 1594. Aft the age of fiftecn he 
was sent to Magdalen-cullege, Oxford, from whence, 
without taking any degree, he returned to Loudon, 
where he studied the law in one of the inns of court, 
and made considerable progress, as he had dune be- 
fore at the University. 

He was a member of the second Parliament, which 
met at Westminster in 1626, as well as uf two suc- 
ceding ones. But bis conduct attracted no parti- 
cular notice till the year 1636, when it-excited uni- 
versal attentiou,- and very general applause, in con- 
sequence of his gaining the cause in the court of 
King’s Bench, against Chayles the First, with respect 
to the payment of ship money, demanded by that 
monarch, without the sanction of Parliament. 

The celebrated author of the Seasons, speaking 
of the great men that Britain had produced, celebrates 
Hampden in the glyrigus colours of a warm and ac 
tive patriot— t 

A Harapdentoo te thine, Mustriour lattd, 
Wise, strenuons, firm, of unsubin‘tting soul ; 
Who stemut’d the tarrent of a duwoward age, 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise again - 
In all thy native pomp of Treedom bold.” 

After having been for some time one of the leading 
men in the Parliament, in apposition to Charles's 
arbitrary measures, he was ounce of the first to take 
up arms in. defence of his pr 





of the kiug’s garrisons on the borders of Bucking- 
hamshire, about five miles from Oxford 

Hampden, having subsequently taken the command 
of a regiment under the Earl of Essex, continued 
to signatize himself by the display of great skill and 
valour, till the 18th of June, 1643, when, ina skir- 
mish with Prince Rupert, at Chalgrove-field, in 
Oxfordshire, he was cut off by a mortal wound. 
Two bullets, which were lodged in his shoulder, had 
broken the bone, and after languishing till the 24th, 
he died, to the inexpressible loss of the people, 
whose cause he had so nobly espoused. It has been 
observed, that en the spot where Hampden met his 
fate, was the same whereon he had commenced the 
war by attacking the king's troops. 
observed that he was a kinsman of Oliver Cromwell, 
whose aunt his father had married; and from this 
period he rapidly rose to be one of the most popular 
men in the kingdom. 

Such is the respect in which his memory has been 
held by his grateful country, that some years ago, 
one of his descendants being deficient in an account 
of public money, he was exonerated from the debt 
due to government, by an Act of Parliament, par- 
ticularly expressing, that it was for the services that 
his illustrious relation had done to his country that 
this favour was shown to him. The late 1 np ts 
Henry James Pye, Esq. was a descendant of this 
distinguished patriot. However, throughout the 
whole of the cause for which Hampden fought, Lord 
Clarendon acknowledges “that he conducted him- 
self with such singular modesty and temper, that he 
actually obtained more credit and advantage by los- 
ing it, than the king did service by gaining it.” 

The poet Edmund Waller wa: also the nephew of 
the patriot Hampden, and though he afterwards 
appears to have changed his opinion, his conduct in 
the early part of his political career, was certainly 
formed on his uncle’s principles.—But with respect 
to Hampden, 

A high descent lent nothing to his fame, 
V itue, not birth, distinguished his great name. 








Miliscellancous, 


—>>- 


Some interesting facts relative to what. is called the 
pseudo volcano, near the 2 ge emai in Stafford- 
shire, have been published. 
tuated by the road side from Birminghana to Wolver- 
hampton, about half-way between Wednesbury and Bil- 
ston. It is mentioned by Plott, in his Nutural History 
of Staffordshire, as being on fire in 1686, when he wrote, 
and he says it was not then known how long it had been 
on fire. It then occupied a space of eleven acres ; but its 
ravages have since extended about one mile and a half 
in extreme length, and one mile in breadth. Whether 
| the fire originated in accident, or from the sulphur con- 
| tained in the coal and pyrites, is not known ; but it pro- 
i bably arose from the latter cause; as, at'other pits, the 
|small coal has taken fire on being exposed to the air. 
'As the combustible matter is exhausted, the hand of 
| cultivation resumes its labour ; and even in parts where 
| the fire still exists, by carefully stopping the fissures, and 
| preventing the access of air, different crops can be raised. 
| A neglect of these precautions sometimes destroys half 
the prodyce, whilst the remainder continues flourishing. 
| About twa years ago, it began to penetrate through the 
| floors of some houses; it produced great alarm by ap- 

ring in the night: and four of the houses were taken 
‘down. It exhibits a red heat in this situation, and the 
| smoke has forced its way through a bed of cinders forty 
ifeet in height. On the south, it is arrested by beds of 
|sand, which cover the coal formation in that part ; and 
on the north-east it is impeded by cultivation. At first 
view, a stranger might suppose himself in a velcanic re- 
| gion. The exterior view of the strata, exposed by the 
{falling in of the ground, presents a surface, blackened 
| by the action of fire, and presenting most of the “porphy- 
|ritic and trappeau colours in high perfection. The cin- 
jder dust on which you tread, the sulphureous vapours 
and smoke which arise from the varioue parts of the sur- 
face, and the feeling of insecurity which attends most of 
your footsteps, all combine to give a high degree of in- 
terest to the scene. In some places of this region, coal 
is found only four feet from the surface. 


——--——~« 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 


From an American Paper.—It has been remarked 
that frequently the human mind, in the last stages of’ 
its earthly existence, has been endowed with something 
like a prophetic spirit of the future. Whother that was 
the case in the striking incident now about to be record. 
ed, it is not pretended to say. The facts are, however, 
unquestionably true ; and are well known to many offi- 
cers of the American army. The coincidence of the cir. 
jcumstance is, indeed, very striking ; and the facts de. 
| serve to be recorded, only as a signal instance of the ful- 
tilment of predictions. About twe hours previous to the 
ever-memorable battle of Bridgewater, news arrived in 
the camp of the 9th regiment, that the British were ad- 
vancing. A number of the officers of the 9th, among] 
whem were Captain Hull, Lieutenants Turner and Bur- 

tt, and Captain David Perry, had assembled together 

“alittle squad 3 were chatting in a friendly and jocular| 
manner ; and were commenting upon the news they had 
heard of the approach of the enemy. Qne of the com- 
pany ebserved-—‘* Well, we shall have warm work 
tnday-—anme of us shall be killed—who shall they be?” 
Another, in the same tone of jocularity replied--‘‘Capt. 
' Hull’? and held up his hand. The company all joined 
jin holding up their hands, and Capt. Hull among tlie 
‘rest. *¢ ho next? ” rejoined another. ** Lieutenant 
|'Turner,” was the reply, and the vote taken in like man. 











It should be]! deed, 


e tract of ground is si-|) 


into the British camp! So stiki incide 

cumstances rarely ont 3 and hse ena bos fren 

gomtly bore the etinject of conversation and remark ~ 
i the American since the ever- 

battle of Bridgewater. ee 





SINGULAR WAGER. 


__It must be admitted, that the refinement of moder’ 
times has given an impetus to the i ity i 
Seeedacters hice ae 
ancient ci wor! in i 
the volatile genius of mankind more stron ly marked 
its ye Be in = science of gam » Ine 
» every now-days, unless it can recommend 
iteelf by the pepuant sauce of singularity, has little 
chance of tickling the epicurean fancy of our modern 
Ongers, who are continually en the qui vire 
ig Out of the common course of nature. It 
the vagaries of hu- 


n its evolutions a +4 


and 
. “s as Jotn 
lectable treat 
ne wonder, ag ing as un- 
— of the menstrous giants, the 
e incombustible salamanders, the insae 
r a { other miraculous prodi- 
gies which have astonished all beholders at different pe- 
riods, in this town, within the last twenty years. 
It is not a little — to reflect upon the extraordi- 
oy 4 taste which has of late obtained for the trial of skill 
in the determination of fancy wagers. We have head 
rodigious feats of this kind—in the demolition of 
quch savory dishes as a litter of young kittens fried with 
a worsted stocking in train oil—a stewed horse's head 
— of — 0, — nls dain- 
e combination, which, ote, > 
would the science of French cookery: hs 
singular scene which tock place the other day on the 
river Thames, in the presence of innumerable specta- 
tors, surpasses all recorded wonders of which we have 
had notice. A correspondent, last week, on hia way 
by water from Westminster to Blackfriar’s Bri 
felt his curiosity somewhat excited by observing the 
which line the river on both sides, crowded with thou- 
sands of spectators, gazing with anxious eyes at some 
object on the surface of the water. At first his sym. 
pathy was excited for the suffering of some fellow crea- 
ture struggling with death te cscape a watery grave; 
but, upon advancing a little nearer to the object of cu- 
riosity, he beheld with astonishment, a human being 


natural? To sa} 
pigmy dwarfs, 
tiable eaters, and the 


seated in a washing-tub, floating under the 7 of six 
ee yoked by a pole to the aquatic vehicle, sailing 
efore the wind, with all the grave com of acivic 
voyage to Westminster. On ss little further 
into the cause of this extraordinary exhibition, he found 
that the personage thus launched upon so —— an 
enterprize, was the professional grimacier of | 
Theatre, whose acquatic feats of this ion 
. rer him much — and ee this occasion, 
aid a wager of 10 guineas to orm a 
from Blackfriars to Westininster in the frail bark which 
we have just described. Our correspondent waited the 
event, which most miraculously terminated in favour of 
the adventurer, té the inconceivable delight of about 
10,000 spectators. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A MURDER, ‘BY¥ 
DREAMING, 


Our readers may be amused with the following story, 
of which they may believe as much as they can:— 

A short time since, Mrs. Peat, the landlady of the 
Carpenters’-arms public-house, in John-strect, Totten- 
hain-court-road, retired to rest about twelve o'clocks but 
had not slept many minutes before she dreamt that some 
person had given three knocks at her chamber-door, and 
she fancied she heard a female voice exclaim-—“* Mis- 
tress, Misttess, here’s some one putting a chil? down 
the privy!” During the whole of the night the idea 
haunted her, and she arose extremely troubled. On 
coming to the breakfast table, she related the circum- 
stance to Mr. Peat, the brother of her late husband, who 
treated the idea with ridicule; but seeing that it had 
made more than a commor impression on her migd, he 
endeavoured, by every means in his power, to divert her 
thoughts from euch an improbable circumstance. In 
order to gratify her curiusity, she determined to egplore 
the drain of the privy. For this purpose, she provided 
herself with a stick; and, after about a minute's search, 


| succeeded in bringing the arm of an infant above the 


surface of the drain!! This terrible confirmation of her 
dream had such an effect on her ag nearly to overpower 
her: she could only call her brother-in-law, who, with 
another person, came immediately to her assistance ; and, 
after a few minutes’ trouble, succeeded in getting the 
body oyt, which had every appearance of a full grown 
child, and did not seem to have been long placed there. 
As the story got wind in the neighbourhood, the utmogt 
consternation prevailed, and various and many were the 
conjectures formed. Information was, at length, sent 
to the parish officers, who caysed proper steps to be taken 
to investigate the matter. 

On Saturday evening, at nine o'clock, an i was 
held at Mrs. Peat’s house, before T. Stirling, Esq. and 
Mr. Raynsford, the Police Magistrate, with many other 
gentlemen. 

The first witness examined was the maid servant; but, 
after a most ingenious examination, nothing could be 
elicited to throw the least light upon the subject; and, 
from her manner, the girl seemed to have no guilty 
knowledge of the transaction. ' 

Mrs. Peat detailed, in a firm unhesitatng manner, 
her singular dream to the jury; and her brother-in-law 
confirmed her in that part which related to finding the 


Y: : 

1. Moodie, the waterman at the coagh-stand, stated, 
that, on Saturday, he was in the Carpenters’-armg: he 
heard Mrs. Peat scream, ana accompanied her brother- 








iner. ** Well, but there must be more than two—who| 
inext?” was asked. ‘ Lieutenant Burgett,” was the re 
|ply,.and carried by a similar vote. ‘* We wanta repeg 
jsentative in the British Camp—who shall be our repré 
‘sentative 2—who shall be taken prisoner?” All eyts | 
‘immediately turned to Captain Perry, who being quite || 
iin his dishabille, had excited some raillery, * Captain | 
| Perry shall be our representative,” was the unanimous | 
reply, and unanimous yote. Captaiy Perry immediately | 
retired, and in a few minutes returned shaved, and 
‘cleanly dressed, and in a jocular tone asked, whether he 
|now made an appearance suitadle for their representa- 
‘tive? Theo for fyrming the line of battly came. 


‘)\ The different gentlemen repaired te their different posts. , 


; Tae dreadful canflict commenced. The first officer that 
‘fell in the 9th regiment was Capt. Hull, fighting gial- 
‘lantly at the head of liis company—the second, Cikue 
';Turner—the third, Lieut. Burgett; all displaying ithe | 
j;most undaunted and determined gc fay ay ‘apt 








.' gt two o'clock on Sunday mornifig, they 
) principles, and tvok part) Perry, as if fuily to complete the previous prediction, verdict of —wilful murder against sume person OF perwpg 
ww the commencement of bystilitics a¢ the Brill, vite was taken prisoner by che enciay, aud cared captive unknown, 


in-law to her assistance, She told them, that she had 
found the body of g child in the water-closet, but oval 
she said she had found it in half a minute, witness 
not find it in five minutes gr more! He was afterwards 
told, that she had dreamt gver-night that some oe 
hed busted it there. Mrs. Peat had been for some time 
a widow. 
Mr, Upham, 4 surgeon, said he had expaived the 
body: it appeared full grown, but gould not positively 
say whether it was still-born, ‘The nails on the fingers 
aud toes were perfect, and it seemed, in every respect, 
to have come to its full time. . 
This witness, at the request of the coroner and jury, 
examined Mrs. Peat and her female servant and, he 
gave it as his gpinion, that neither could bave been 


recently delivere eset 
fee tes 


‘The coroner charged the jury at some 








, 
t 
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_ Some faults we all have, and so may my Joan, 
But then they're exceedingly smail; which the concerns of the Liv 


, That I scarcely cam see them at all. 


12 


a 








ortry. meat” 


The following lines were wntten and set to music by one 
ef the most celebrated composers of which this coun- 
try can boast, and who was distinguished also for 
profound learning and elegant accomplishments. 

osillitin 





———— 


Correspondence. 


—__ - 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

You must of course have anticipated a great di- 
versity of opinion as to the singular title you have 
given to your new supplementary work. Some will 








SONG, 
TAKEN FROM THR GKUMAN OF MR. GELLERT, 
(Die Wiedersprecherinn,) 
BY SAMUEL WEBBE. 


——- 


‘Phillis was tender, young, and fair, 
Possessing many virtues fare 5 
-One gift she had which crown’d the rest, 
“With contradiction she was blest. 
T have heard say, that in a ‘woman 
This gift is not at all uncommon ; 
And thus they tarnish ladics’ glories :— 
Fie upon men to tell such stories ! 
So if my song 
Should lead me wrong, 
Vm to conviction : 
But noching in life 
Is 80 sweet to a wife i 
As a little contradiction. 


Many a female I have known, 
Both old and young, and fair and brown 5 
‘Whien te the n I say they’re fair, 
They contradict not, I declare : 
When to the old'I say they’re'young, 
They still are niute, and hold‘ their tongue. 
"Then cease henc 1 Lay lend blame 
The levely creatures—tis a a¢ 
I think my song 
May lead me wrong, 
But I'm open to conviction : 
I'd grant a wife, 
‘To sweeten life, 
A little contradiction, 


again to Phillis turns my story, 
Whio was her spouse's pride and glory : 
As they at table sat one day, 
My little angel, he did say, 
This fish is hardly done one $ 
Not done! cries Phillis, in a huff; 
There's no such thing as pleasing you ; 
KL say, ‘tis done, quite through and through. 
Perhaps my song 
Has led me wrong, 
But I’m open to conviction ; 
No man in life 
Should debar a wife 
From a little contradiction. 


He coax'd his Phillis t@.be quict, | 
But she was bent upon a riot : 
I give it up, my dear, said he : 
And I maintain ‘tis done, cry’d she. 
Away, for fear of further strife, | 
Sneak'd he, and left alone his wife; | 
But the good man was hardly gone, 
When Phillis fell into a swoon. 
Now if my song 
Has led me wrong, 
I'm open to conviction : 
But nothing in life 
Is so dear to a wife 
As a little contradiction. 


A sudden shrick !—the neighbours fly, 
And to restore her now they try. 
‘The husband's call'd—that's no relief. 
‘What can be done ? He's all in grief ! 
Oh! the damn’d half-done fish ! he cries: 
At this his Phillis op'd her eyes : 
The fish was quite done ! out she roar’d ; 
And thus poor Phi!!is was restored. 
You find my song 
Not very wrong, 
No longer ’tis a fiction ; 
For here a wife 
Is brought to life 
By a litte contradiction. 


* 





| 
— 


To Tur Eprroxs.—If you could model the wives of 
your friends to the description given by Doctor Frank« 
Jin of his in the following lines, they would owe you a 
debt of gratitude. I remain, &c. 

A BENEDICT. 


Of their Chloes and Phillis’ poets may boast, 
1 sing of my plain country Joan, 

Now twelve years my wife, 

Still the joy of my life; 
Blest day that | made her my own. 


Not a word of her shape, her face, or het eyes, 
Of flames, or of darts shall you hear: 


‘Though | beauty admire, ke 


"Tis virtue I prize, | 
Which fades not in seventy years. ; 


With peace and good humour my household she guides, 
Righ: careful to save what I gain; 

Yet chearful attends, 

And smiles on the friends 
That with pleasure U oft entertain. 


Ih health a companion delightful and dear, ! 
Still easy, engaging, and free ; 

In sickness, no less 

‘Than the taithfullest nurse, A 
As tender as tender can be. 
‘She defends my good name, e'en wheh I’m to blame; 
Friend firmer to man ne'er was given: 

Her compassionate breast 

Fees for allthe distress'd, 


Which draws down more blessings from Heaven, 


And now, } am used to them, 
“They ate so like my @ewn, 


_| public favour with that of Dr. Brewster. But I am 
-|{wandering from the object of my letter, which was 


"Ilselected for your Miscellany, but to propose a query 


| immediately succeed :-— 


'T believe that both convex and concave reflecting or 


jare said to have been formed by a combination pf 


jas you will find by the references I have made in the 


\}jon the principies of Sir Isaac'Newton, 1692. 


‘sav there is a semblance of vanity in the assumption 
lof this word, as the term Kaleidoscope implies 
‘something beautiful to the eyc—something, fur ex- 
jample, as unlike as possible to that queer pig with 
iwhich you last week astonished your male and terri- 
ified your female readers. Others, however, and I 
jamongst the rest, entirely approve of the name of 
|Kaleiduscope, because that fashionable optical in- 
‘ strument is in itself a mere toy, which derives all its 
linterest from the variety and arrangement of the 
lobjects brought before the eye of the spectator. It 
has indeed been surmised by some of your readers, that 
lin thus christening your new literary bantling, you 
‘have had merely au eye to business, and flattered 
\yourself that your Kaleidoscope might divide the 


lnot to criticise the propriety of the name you have 


'tur solution in its columns. The other day I hap- 
pened to open one of the pages of Creech’s Transla- 
tion of Lucretius, and was not a little surprised to 
‘read the following lines, which, had we not been so 
well assured to the contrary, might have counte- 
nanced the opinion that the Kaleidoscope was known 
to the world even in his time. x 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 






NE EO I I 





Ave. -Il. 









This annunciation was considered by many as the 
prologue of the opening drama, and it was expected that 
the curtain would be immediately withdrawn, which 
had so long concealed the sickly infant from the gaze of 
the anxious multitude. This expectation has been dis- 
appointed : after the lapse of several months, the details 
of the plan remain shro in as much secrecy as ever 
—even the subscribers themselves know not what benefit 
(if any) they are to receive from an Institution which 
has been in existence, I believe, about three years. 

The world has not yet been informed whether the lec- 
tures to be delivered are intended for a po audience, 
or for classes of regular systematic nts—whether 
they are to be accompanied with the stimulants of-exer- 
cises, tasks, and fines, &c. as in our ly conducted 
Universities, or to sink down to the of merely pleas- 
ing amusements—whether, in short, our future profes- 
sors are to exhibit the sciences incall their extent and 
difficulty, or to content themselves with a splendid dis 
play of —— quackery. Yet upon the Commit- 
tee’s decision of these questions may depend, not only 
the determination of private individuals with regard to 
their plans of study, but the likelihood of success in the 
attainment of those objects for which the Institution is 
intended tu provide. — 

Mr. Roscoe, in his introductory lecture, gives us 
reason to ex that a considerable change will be 








To my thinking, this Lucretiusis a very confused, 
mystical sort of genius, as most of our metaphy- 





sical writers are—and it may be for this reason 
that the following lines, intended probably to il- 
lustrate some simple property of reflection, seem so 
appropriate to the modern fashionable toy :— 


*« But more; returning forms do often pass, 

And fly from one into another glass! 

Thus from one single thing these planes restore 

Six images, and often ten or more. 

Thus, let the thing be hid i'th’ farthest cell, 

Yet place the planes by art, and set them well, 

The flitting images to all will come, 

And all the thing appear in every room. 

But more ; the shapes transposed by th’ former plane, 

Which pass to others, there are turn'd again ” 
LUCRETIUS, Book 1V. Page 111. 


Singular as the foregoing quotation must appear, 
I was still more surprised at these two lines which 





© But conver glasses shew the bodies’ site, 
Restoring left as left, aud right as right." 


What can the writer mean by conver glasses? 


refracting glasses are comparatively of modern in- 
vention.—The mirrors with which Archimedes is 
said to -have destroyed the fleet at Syracuse, it there 
be any foundation for so improbable a circumstance, 


plain mirrors, so arranged as to throw all their re- 
flected rays apon one point—and Buffon, if | recol- 
lect aright, for T quote from memory, repeated the 
experiment with a nuinber of small common look. 
ing-glasses. 

I do not know the precise period when either con- 
vex or concave refracting lenses, or reflecting mir 
rors, were discovered, and I shall feel much obliged 
to any of your intelligent readers, who will throw a 
glimpse of light upon the historical obscurity which 
hangs over the early history of an invention of such 
importance to mankind as these same optical lenses. 
At present, all that [ can ascertain upon the subject 
is derived from sources of no very high authority, 


notes which accompany the letter. 





Wishing you all possible success, I now conclude 





with assuring you that | am your sincere friend, 


A QUONDAM OPTICIAN. 


Mirrors invented in silver by Praxitiles, 228 years be- 
fore Christ. 

Spectacles invented by Spina, a monk of Pisa, 1299. 
Telescopes; invented by Z. Jansen, a e-maker 
at Middleburgh, 1590. The first reflecting one maade 


The’ feoHewing extract is from Watkins’ Portable 
Cyclopedia :—** The discovery of glass is said to have 
been owing to the following accident. ‘Some mer- 
chants: with soda as part of their freight, had cast an- 
chor at the mouth of the river Belus, in Phoenicia, and 
were dressing their dinner on the sand, making use 
of large lumps of the soda as supports for their kettles. 


wrought on the manners and tastes of the inhabitants 
of Liverpool by the Institution just established. ‘But if 
no other means are to be used for effecting this result, 
than courses of lectures, delivered, not statedly and at 
certain seasons of the year, but just when it suits the 
convenience of itinerant lecturers to attend, and at such 
hours of the day as afe the most inconvenient for men in 
business, that is, for three-fourths of those who wish to 
be present, the expectation may well be denominated 
groundless. It is surely unn to occupy time in 
pointing out the folly of am attempt to lead our beaux 
and belles to the temple of Science by any other road 
than that of patient and continued study. “That system 
of education must be indeed faulty which promises to 
conduct the student to the classic of literature 
along a continued descent, or gives him hopes of arriving 
at Italy without crossing the Rips. 

Allow me to refer your readers for information on this 
subject, to Mr. Russell’s Review of Education in Scot- 
land. He points out ry clearly the disadvantages under 
which the Edinburgh University labours on account of 
the almost total neglect of all scholastic rules: and from 
the facts adduced in his work, and indeed from the very 
constitution of the human mind, it may be confidently 
anticipated, that if the benefits of the Liverpool Institu- 
tion are to consist solely in lectures publicly read to an) 
indiscriminate audience, they will be ef little avail. The 
lectures will, if they are amusing, be heard, and ap-| 
plauded, and—forgotten. 

As the Kalcidoscopé is the only lite periodical 
publication of which our town can looms anion, of! 
the proceedings of learned bodies can no where be more! 
properly placed than in its columns, It is in the hope of 
eliciting such information of the projects of the Commit- 
tee of the Institution, that I have taken the liberty of 
addressing you. Should these projects appear to be as 
much calculated for utility as for splendour, none will 
be more ready to applaud dn, 

Yours respectfully, 
DECIUS. ; 





To the EDITORS of the KALEUDOSCOPE. 


a 
GENTLEMEN, 


After the me oreo of so many ages, the 
researches of so many’ learned men—philosophers and 
mathematicians, ‘and the voyages of so many eminent 
navigators,—even the knowledge or belief of: many 
thi simple in themselves, respecting this earth we 
inhabit, the seas thereof, the sun, moon, &c. seems to 
be little believed rt apeemeent. The expedition to 
iscover a passage through the Arctic Sea, or Frozen 
Ocean, to China, is one proof of this. i 
If we believe the accounts of the many experienced 
navigators who have made similar attempts, and consider 
aright the diameters of the sun and moon, the nature 
of light and heat on the earth in all its parts, we should 
at once conclude, that such an attempt could be neither 
practicable, nor of the least utility to man. 
_ The nearest practicable pass to the Indies and China 
is by the Mediterranean and ‘Red Sea. It would be 
more Se a communication from the Mediter- 
ranean, thro 





the land of Egypt, to the Red'Sea, of 
60 miles, than 82 degrees north latitude to an equal 
distance beyond the pole to cut through 1100 English 
miles of compact ice. 

Was Egypt reclaimed by the British government forl| 
its rightf aioe » or by the sovereigns of Eusape for its 
legitimate governors, such a communication with the 
East would be of incalculable advantage, not only to the 
British government, but also to that valuable country 
itself, and its inhabitants, as well as to all the eastern 
and western nations of the world. The transit of met- 
chandize through that channel of the sun would fertilize 








The heat,of the fire melted the soda, and the silicedas 
earth together ; the.result was glass. ‘The hint was not 
lost, and @ manufacture in that trading country was in- 
stantly established, and to this place it was for a 
time confined. Glass was. undoubtedly made in great 
perfectian. among the ancients. In their accounts we 
read ‘of drinking glasses, glass prisms, and coloured 
glasses of various kinds. Glass. was first used for win- 
dows. in the third century of the Christian wra, but it 
did not come into common use till very long after this.” 








LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
<a 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 





gpg derate share of mathematical knowledge, who c 





GENTLEMEN, 


i 
Some time since there in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, an outline of the ‘plan according ¢ 


1 Royal Insti 
are to be managed. From that etch I formed expect. 





Were the fairest young Phillis, with millions in purse, 
To be bad in exchange for my Joan, 
She codld not be a better ; 
» She might be a Worse ; ‘ 


ations of oad utility of - Institution, which I now 

begin were much too sangui A and 

complex apparatus of schools, end ecneress i Oe 

Saye secs eens Sarr 
voht' 

town, and no means were to be left untried which 





Go f'll stick go my plain country Joan. 


to{| minutes 6 seconds ; 





might 
to our youth a taste for literature, and to society in 
frase) ayelebis cnn . . 


$ 


> 


the land—the world would be astonished at the wisdom 
of the design, and the humanity of the restorer ! 
Another proof that the knowledge of the moderns is 
very little, even in mathematical science, we may deduce]] 
from the Newtonian, or solar system of the world, re- 
specting the sizes and distances of the sun and moon, as 
may be demonstrated in the solar and lunar eclipse; 
which sizes and distances, though considered as infalli- 
bly true bythe learned in Europe, may. be easily de- 
monstrated to be false by any person pomsesing 6 me. 


uses to 
take the trouble, from the following of the advo- 
cates of the system, viz. 

** Mean distance of the sun from the earth, 95,173,000 
miles; diameter, 890,000 miles; mean distance of the 
moon from the earth, 240,000 miles; diameter, 2176 
miles ; -cone of the earth's shadow where the moon passes|| 
in her eclipse, 5900 miles ; duration of the longest solar 
eclipse, they say, is 3 hours 15 minutes; the longest 
time of total darkness is 3 minutes 13 seconds, which is 
the time the moon moves’ 1 minute 38 seconds in her 
orbit from the sun. ‘The dark cone of the moon’s sha- 
dow, at the time of the greatest obscuration of the sur, 
covers about 180 English miles of a circular space on 
the surface of the earth, and.at the same time her par- 
tial penumbra covers a circular space of. 4800 to .4900 
miles. That the longest lunar eclipse is $ hours 57 
at the time of total darkness is 
1 hour 47 minutes, and taking the angle of the moon's 
path with the at 5 degrees 8 seconds 49 minutes.” 

Now, theugh ‘these appearances in solar ‘and lunar 
eclipses are nearly as stated, as found. by observation, 
yet it decs not follow that these, their sizes and distances, 
are true. Many have extolled ‘Newton's system as the 











moon, or proved mathematically, in the ectipses of b 
luminaries, that these sizes and distances hold good, 
agree with observation. It is truly astonishing that sy 
sizes and distances should have been thought of, y 
particularly when we consider that it is so simple x 
we | & thatter to prove them by mathematics to be fi) 
and erronedus! Dr. Johnson remarks Sir Isaac’s en). 
neous judgment, and Dr. Scott ays, ** his princi 
reasoning on were materially an 













hysically false: 
who has demonstrated mathematically that his sizes 









distances of the sun and moon ‘are ‘either false or en, 
neous ? “His advocates praise what they do not unde 
stand, and make a merit ef extolling what they doy 
rer age A taking it for granted that Pyth : 
infallible, and Sir Isadc Newton‘unerring in his 
rale of optics, although it is very evident he did not kn 
how to calculate the’ sizes and @istances of the sung» 
moon better tlian any child of three yearsof age! K 
admitting the sizes of these‘luminaries ‘and also distan 
to be true, they should be such as, by mathematical * 
culation, to agree with observation in every thing obee. 
able in both eclipses and transits, so as to show to an 
nute of a d their time of ning ‘and endiy 
duration, or time of total darkness in both, the diame 
of the cone of the imoon’s dark’ shadow on earth, x 
partial shade, and also the diameter of the cone of { 
earth’s shadow where the moon passes, ‘according to 
laws of vee Now, I aver that'these sizes and 
tances of Newton pode dey wi! or agree with 
servation, in even one point, and that, according to the” 
no such eclipse of ¢ither luminary, as stated, can ewe 
or ever did, take place. I do therefore affirm that { 
are most palpably false! If no other person thinks jg 
per to take the trouble to prove them so by mathem 
cal demonstration, I shall think it a duty I owe to m_ 
~~ to expose the error, and in the defence of truth 5" 
0 0. 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 
The constant applications during the ‘past » 
for the :twe numbers of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
der it proper to-inform the public, that a 
was provided, in anticipation of a considerable 
sule.. A Hawker’s Licence has now been pro 
empoweriny one person only to vend the Kavtn 
SCOPE in the public streets; and the same ind 
dual can supply purchasers of the second -nuu 
with a few copies of the former one. 


pDoscope left at their houses on Monday eveni 
or Tuesday morning, .as long as it shall continu 4 
be published ; which must of course depond .y ; : 
the extent of patronage with which the propri & 
may be favored ; to merit which, the public ma © 
assured, that no pains nor expense shall be spard 


an 
aret 


wils 
render his Miscellany a cheap, pleasing, and Non 
ceptionable source of amusement. fehcap | 


(<3 The public must be aware, that, asthe’ 
LEIDOSCOPE ¢s printed at the Mercury Office, a 


type requisite for such a quantity of matter 


he labo 
puses. 





: mu 
be broken up (or distributed, according ti ipmmicular 
printers’ phrase,) very suon after the first edit 8, ma) 
printed off. For this reason it is particularly O@@ empl 
ceesary, to prevent disappointment, that applic propor 
should be made on the day of publication if pu whe 
as the price of the numbers reserved for the } owns 
sale will be wnavoidably advanced, in ape 

TO COUNTRY FRIENDS. es, 


In reply to various applications from the cow duetive tert 
arrangements ure now making, by which the Ki edittit 
poscope will probably be forwarded to some 4 ; 
principal towns comprehended in the circulatir 
the MERCURY. 


a ecarit 

in ti 
anger 
latio 
bund: 
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Co Correspondents. 

in igh, : 

We are flattered by the lively interest shewn to = ‘ ill 3 
the Kaleidoscope by several friendly correspond Pa porti 
evinced in their numerous suggestions, to whid out of 
shall pay every attention in our power. Theo . ve 

















ce pore » and ‘bis name has been immorta- 
amongst the ‘learned in many countries ; yet no 
ene has given us dem of the truth of his asser- 
tienes respecting-the sizes and disances.ef the sun. and 


. tion made to the present size of the paper, is, th 
it must be doubled up to carry in the pocket, iti _ rever 
to become soiled. e regret this cireumstand pulati 
more, because the only remedy we can suggest ¥ ality it 
come witha Lae eat rape grace from us; and! ae to | 
ever ingenious the plari might be considered, * Pa 
more than probuble that our friends would be still b 
in taking the hint. ‘lhe simple mode of obvi put havi 
the evil to which we allude, is by providing t the im 
pies of the work ; the one for reading, and the 7 
for binding!" All trifling apart, any change a by } 
present form of our work is altogether out lict the 
question, and entirely iscompett with our of te years 
and uniformly expressed design, of renderis Lied wh 
Kaleidoscope a sort of literary, scientific, and m : 
laneous appendage to the Mercury, suitable for is rende 
ing up with that work, or of forming 2 sep ligrate t 
lume, with an index of: its gwn. rts of At 
CircumsTanTIAL Evipgnce.—Thearticle up > plough 
subject, in a preceding page,-is inserted.at the ; of the} 
cular request of a Correspondent, who th 4 
will interest the generality of our readers, at try is onl 
when the public are somewhat divided in with t 
upon the actual guilt of Hussey, who was re the patri 
hanged for murder. For our own parts, we f ‘neg 
doubt that he was accessary to the murder, isaac 
the principal or sole perpetrator. The story, try most 
ever, recommended by out correspondent dly to his 
tremely interesting, although many of eurs henmted 
may be previously familiar with the narrative. 5 nara 
Communications intended for the Kaleidoscope ao 
be sent in on or before Thursday morning. panes te 
; P mal expe 
== nem a land of | 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. g< ” © 
J - Liyerpoot Mercyry Office. Biss his mi 
SOLD FQR READY, MONEY ONLY: banks of ¢ 














